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possibility of some of his policies being mistakes. He
was always certain that he was right; and if things went
wrong* it was because somebody else had blundered*
The eve of the Great War found Lloyd George probably
the most discussed figure in British politics, That is not
to say that he enjoyed so established a reputation with the
public as Asquith, Etalibur, or even Grey* Despite his
solid achievements in constructive statesmanship, there
still lingered a little of the old feeling that so much
eloquence, and so much brilliance, must somehow be allied
to shallowness and irresponsibility* Kven orthodox Liberals
of an advanced political complexion, when discussing in
private who should succeed Asquith in the Premiership,
seemed to be doubtful whether Lloyd George was a big
enough man for the post; and there were many who were
outspoken in their opinion that Grey would make a better
head of a Government* Mussolini, Mutttaplm Kernel, and
Hitler had not yet taught the world that the man of
magic speech can also be a first-rare ninn of action* In
England it required the test of the great crisis of 19:6 to
demonstrate the fact that, when it came to deeds, Lloyd
George was as supreme as he had for twenty years been
acknowledged to be in oratory.
Lloyd George's position in his own Party, in the first
half of 1914, was a none too happy one. The Land
Campaign was not turning out much of a success from an
electioneering point of view, So far the Budget land taxes
had not yielded a very plentiful crop of the promised
" rare and refreshing fruit ". The Insurance Act was still
unpopular* Liberalism seemed to have spent its force,
and to be impotent in the face of the resistance of Ulster
to Home Rule, and of the workers who were clamouring
for a bigger place in the sun, and who were deserting in